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Party 

That  night,  learning  to  dance, 
colliding  with  strangers  who 
shed  their  strangeness  with  the 
first  fast  song  —  the  soundness,  the 
safety,  in  the  loud  music,  silent 
thoughts  finally  allowed  to  be  spO' 
ken,  but  unheard  over  the  rock  and 
roll  poems,  stereo  heartbeats  pumping 
vitality  into  fainted  bodies,  sheh 
lacked  mouths  brushing  sideburns, 
and  decapitated  heads  of  cigarettes 
still  burning  in  an  ashtray 


Nicholas  Morris 
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Biographical  Trivia  II 

The  reservoir  mirror  unripes  early  morning; 
Cats  cloud  behind  me. 

The  duck  family  flows  the  current  green  bodied 
in  fish  brightness. 

5:00  A.M. 

It  is  peace 

Until  the  anger  surges 
Ripping  me  in  its  path 

Making  necessary  the  ritual  sacred  to  morning. 
Here  on  the  low  bank, 

Waiting 

Holding  the  nerves  flat  against  my  stomach 
Fumbling  with  the  surprise  of  my  body 
For  new  eyes. 

To  hear  her  scream, 

To  see  her  running. 

Long  steps  across  a  neat  shaded  grass 
Glinting  the  cool  sun  in  her  long  hair. 

Brings  the  explosion  of  myself  in  myself, 
and  the  spilling  of  wrath 
All  over. 

Morning  is  my  time  of  day 
Low  sun  on  the  tinging  water 
Upside  down  ducks  floating 
Calmly  touching  waves. 

It  is  peace. 
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Pat  Duffy 


Night  Scare 

I  hadn’t  expected  you 

On  a  rainy  night 

I  was  turning  in  a  nightmare 

Shivering  in  my  sleep 

Rain  dropping  on  the  windowsill 

Spattering  moisture  on  the  bed. 

I  awoke  to  a  pellet  in  my  brain 
To  hear  something  fiddling  with  the  lock 
I  was  frozen  in  the  light  of  the  clock 
Gasping  to  turn  the  alarm  in  my  head 
Noise  scattered  from  the  alley 
A  clinking  on  the  fire  escape 
A  rustling  in  the  garbage  cans. 

A  strange  creature  who  gnaws  at  the  door 

He  will  break  into  your  adrenaline 

He  will  stab  you  if  you  move 

You  are  just  another  breakfast 

He  walks  with  an  axe 

To  the  edge  of  your  bedroom 

Swinging  at  any  sound 

Loving  the  scare  in  your  eyes 

Melt  into  the  blood  on  the  floor 

It  drips  with  the  rain 

Trailing  through  the  cracks  in  the  wood 

The  rivers  dry  in  the  wind. 

Then  I  heard  the  bolt  turn 

And  footsteps  whisper  from  the  hallway 

A  muffled  silence  in  the  fidgeting 

I  could  feel  you  in  the  doorway 

You  stood  for  minutes  watching 

As  1  lay  motionless  in  the  bed 

A  shadow  on  the  clock 

In  the  grey  of  my  eyes 

You  now  stood  over  me 

You  could  see  my  eyes  twitch 

Then  you  spoke. 


Walter  Mitchell 
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the  woman,  standing  behind  the  screen  door, 

looks  somehow  older  than  the  last  time  I  remember  her; 

older,  or  perhaps  just  tired. 

Her  hands  wait  to  push  the  screen  open 
until  I  reach  that  top  step, 
an  action  she  has  followed 
from  as  far  back  as  my  life  reaches. 

Sometimes  we  sit  for  hours,  trading 

Lives;  her  eyes  become  young  again 

and  the  hands  that  used  to  soothe 

my  headaches, 

fly  in  every  direction. 

then,  we  both  subside, 

each  becoming  silent  and  inanimate. 

Rising  to  leave,  I  lean  over; 

she  looks  tired  again, 

pushing  the  screen  open  to  let  me  out. 

Sometimes,  I  wish  she  would  let  herself  out  instead. 

Cheryl  McGillivray 
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Postcard  From  T.S.  Eliot 


Is  it  only  one  year? 

Shall  I  ask  that  question 
Of  which  we  never  seem  to  tire 
Shall  I  repeat  last  year’s  lies 
What  shall  1  say? 

Shall  1  address  you  as  “My  Dear’’ 

Shall  I  say  My  Dear 

I  have  lived 

More  or  less  each  day 

Too  much  like  the  one  it  followed 

With  everything  the  same 

Is  everything  the  same? 

Shall  I  say  the  plants 
Have  all  grown  an  inch 
And  we  are  all  thankful 
To  have  another  year  survived 
Shall  I  close  with  my  love 
Cross  the  t’s  and  dot  the  i’s 
And  sign  my  name 
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Frederick  William  Hayes 
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Near  the  Apple  Leaves 

Near  the  apple  leaves 
In  the  corner  of  Schmitts’  yard 
There  are  red  roses 
On  an  old  knotted  fence 

The  fragrance  would  linger 
To  our  windowsills  at  night 
It  would  stop  my  mother 
And  she’d  listen 
To  the  apples  dropping 
To  the  clustered  grass. 

And  in  the  morning 
We  used  to  collect  them 
So  the  grass  would  stay  green 
Bees  could  stay  in  the  compost. 

One  incandescent  morning 

Sapless  and  moist 

I  climbed  the  tree 

The  bees  circling  the  apples 

Like  wavering  planets 

As  the  sun  bore  down  on  the  red 

Of  my  cider  glazed  tongue. 

When  the  moon  settled  into  the  sky 
I  watched  the  apples  turn  purple 
Their  punctured  skin  like  the  cratered 
Edifice  of  the  face  I  dreamed  I  knew. 

An  urge  filled  me  like  an  unconquerable 
Appetite  on  honeysuckle  afternoons 
I  climbed  to  pick  five  loose  apples 
That  dropped  to  my  palm  at  touch 
I  rolled  spastic  in  the  grey  grass 
Soaking  the  moon  into  my  soul 
And  then  one  by  one,  I  hurled 
The  fruit  to  the  white  eyebrows 
A  spin  of  color  then  a  lulling  thud 
On  the  roof  of  Lindenmeyers’  greenhouse 
And  not  a  light  came  on  in  the  neighborhood 
But  mother  was  listening  from  the  sill. 
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Walter  Mitchell 


Applied  Philosophy 

my  love  grows 
the  unnamed  object 

on  the  periphery  is  slanted  toward  the  sun 

the  pebbles  blanket 

the  three  plants 

that  slant  toward 

my  East  side 

I  wake  to  find  that  it  has  browned 
1  use  the  brittle  leaves  for  fertilizer 
With  ceremony,  I  spread  it  around  the  soil. 

I  thought  that  touching  African  violets  was  a  sin. 
New  day,  new  watering 
can  I  go  to  fill  it 
you  turn  to  me 

and  ask  that  the  blinds  be  drawn 
slowly, 

drip  on  the  leaf 

the  green  leaf 

that  waits  to  be  touched 

1  propose  a  cover  for  the  unabashed  glass. 

Tracy  Tufillaro 
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The  Vagabond 

in  the  twilight  a  thrush  rose  from  the  thickets 

to  mock  solitary  scarecrow  and  vagabond  alike. 

he  buried  tears  in  a  careworn  leather  hat 

hand  stitched,  scratched,  sunk  on  a  fencepost, 

or  fingered  stubble  on  his  chin  in  the  cooling  air, 

wind  chaffing  straw  from  a  limp,  wet  hand, 

scattering  it  haphazardly  across  the  nearby  fields, 

through  the  grass  and  into  the  hardening  shadows. 

the  reflection  in  the  pond  might  have  shown 

the  old  bay,  Nellie,  tossing  her  head 

whinnying  at  perspiration,  the  evening  mist 

and  the  young  man  watching  her  big  brown  eyes. 

she  nuzzled  his  cheek,  his  hand  impatiently,  stamped. 

she  saw  the  scarecrow’s  telltale  broomstick  flecked  with  gold, 

turned,  and  rambled  to  the  derelict  fence 

bringing  on  his  last  flood  of  tears. 


James  Von  Hendy 
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Wild  Waves  or  Pre-Season  Echoes 
of  a  Jersey  Summer 

the  sun  beats  down 

you  are  too  good  to  leave  me 

Rays  try  to  bake  my  flesh 

worn  with  loving  you  at  midday 

Seaside  quarrels  turn  your  head 

toward  the  dunes 

that  I  long  to  lie  in  and  plow 

down  the  avenue  of  sand 
I  go  accompanied  by  a  blue  cape 
the  gulls  clap 

my  presence  a  sun  unto  itself 

high  tide 

nude  and  alone 

the  clam  shells  crowd  me 

I  cry  out  and  the  radio 

responds  with  a  small  craft  warning 
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Mid-season  Echoes 

Purple  Pussycat  bare^footed 
throngs  of  thongs 
red'yellow'pink  sun  bleached 
hair  and  suits  minus  strings 
eat  ouneat  in-be  comfortable 
while  you  swim 

jelly-fish  dancin  and  mouths  chewin 
in  rhythm 

two  dozen  steamers  and 
a  mug  of  beer 

Post'Season  Echoes 

1  cry  over  torn  awnings 

my  tears  and  the  salt  water  one 

cables  unhooked 

you  turn  to  me  and  I  am  gone 

one  part  of  me,  sun-sensitive, 

broke  off  and  disrobed 

the  other,  leaning  forward  to 

catch  the  echoes  before  they  sound 


Tracy  Tufillaro 
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The  Legacy 


I 

I  went  back  to  my  old  neighborhood  today  — 
a  springtime  suburb  of  Boston. 

I  took  my  son  with  me. 

He  is  so  accustomed  to  traffic  jams  and 
elevators  and  janitors 

I  thought  he  might  like  to  see  where  I  grew  up. 

We  stopped  in  front  of  the  gray  shingled  house 
on  the  small  shady  street 
where  I  lived  as  a  child. 

Oh,  I  remember  winters  here  when  my  father 
was  recovering  from  his  illness. 

He  was  glad  to  see  us  after  school 

and  made  us  tell  him  every  detail  of  the  day. 

My  mother  made  hot  chocolate  and  popcorn 
for  our  friends 

and  we  were  always  together  for  Christmas. 

Andy,  like  any  child,  loves  stories  of 
his  parents’  childhood. 

I  told  him  about  the  summer  vacations  we  spent  on  the  Cape  — 
His  grandpa  taking  us  fishing 

and  for  long  walks  along  the  beach 
to  watch  the  sun  slip  into  a  wine-red  sea 
and  telling  us  stories  before  we  went  to  sleep. 
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We  often  go  now  to  visit  the  old  man  — 
his  eyes  light  up  as  we  enter 
and  we  are  loathe  to  leave  his  bedside 
but  he  motions  us  to  go  when  he  is  tired 
and  always  reminds  us  in  his  gentle  voice 
to  check  his  apartment  on  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
to  see  if  the  cleaning  lady  has  kept  it  orderly 
during  his  absence. 

We  really  tried  to  prepare  our  son  for  his 
grandfather’s  death 

saying  that  he  will  be  happier  living  with 
someone  who  extends  his  hands  to  drowning  men 
and  watches  carefully  over 
small  boys  at  play. 

1  think  he  understood  .  .  . 

I  hope  I  understand. 


II 

Your  footsteps  on  the  water  that  stretches  out  before  me 
but  the  King  won’t  believe  that  the  path 
across  the  ocean  has  an  end 

Perhaps  he  fears  for  my  safety  —  more  probably  for  his  own. 

The  possibility  of  life  in  a  strange  land 
Is  a  mystery  and  a  threat. 

Like  all  complacent  men  he  manages  to  exist  through  an 
endless  series  of  meals  and  daily  walks  around 
the  concrete  frog  pond. 

I  set  out  on  my  journey  anyway  — 

with  bread  crumbs  in  my  luggage, 
looking  for  the  voice  smothered  in  platitudes 
unable  to  speak  an  intelligible  word 

listening  always  for  the  look  that  is  blind  but  ferocious  — 
finding  my  destination  to  be  but  a  doorway 
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and  losing  the  key  by  saying  hello. 

I  wrote  down  my  thoughts  and  sang  songs  to  myself 
songs  that  deaf  men  and  children  and  lovers  have  heard. 

I  never  sought  to  plan  any  life  but  this 
nor  to  chart  any  other  journey  .  .  . 

1  must  learn  to  herald  glad  tidings 

when  I  have  found  my  eyes  and  my  tongue. 

Why  do  you  ask  was  it  a  success? 

You  are  the  proof. 

And  the  man  I  loved  for  years 
In  his  wisdom  let  me  go 
knowing  I  would  be  back. 

I  realize,  he  said,  that  you  must  prove  something  to  yourself, 
but  remember  that  renewal  is  as  near  as  your  heart. 

Some  searched  for  it  through  many  years 
Few  found  it  in  a  day 
I  once  searched  for  words  of  love 
Then  gave  my  gift  away. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  vision  of  men 

there  is  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 

there  is  understanding  and  there  is  nourishment 

there  are  castles  which  must  be  completed 

there  are  wise  men  to  show  us  how 

No  longer  am  I  waiting  for  magic 

Avalon  is  no  more. 

My  herald’s  voice  saying  simply 
Yes,  I’ll  go  with  you 
Not  behind  in  servitude 
Nor  before  in  mastery 
Not  to  protect  you 
Nor  to  enslave  you 
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But  beside  you  as  a  part  of  you. 

I  am  my  own  good  luck 
I  need  no  other 

But  it  comforts  me  to  know  that  there  is  another. 

Searching  the  sky  with  anxious  eyes 
Always  mapping  charting  planning. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  farewells 
Places  I  see  once  and  never  again 
Add  to  me  but  do  not  detain  me. 

Small  hands  try 
deep  voices  cry 

But  they  must  be  carefully  laid  aside. 

To  see  the  tenderness  in  a  word 

To  hear  the  savagery  of  desire  thought  blind 

Finding  the  entrance  and  losing  the  key  — 

Speaking  the  word  that  joins  all  the  pieces. 

Ill 

Tired,  older,  speaking  little,  glad  to  watch 

a  cool  glass  of  water  after  a  long  hot  walk 

the  marsh  grass  breathing  with  the  pulse  of  the  breeze 

clam  digging 

buried  treasure 

the  shells  with  their  untold  stories 

the  pebbles  that  murmur  at  the  rush  of  coldness. 

Walking  today  instead  of  sailing 

remembrance  of  things  past  comes  rushing  back 

with  the  warm  rain. 

The  beach  is  empty  now 
far  away  a  yellow  slicker  — 
just  one. 
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Might  was  never  right. 

Strength  was  never  an  assurance  of  grace. 

Sometimes  the  meek  really  do  inherit  the  land 
and  patience  overcomes  all  things. 

I  have  learned  to  believe,  though  I  cannot  see, 
in  that  which  the  wisest  men  could  not  discover. 

Home  now  is  the  sailor,  the  hunter,  the  businessman, 
the  student,  the  teacher,  the  shipbuilder,  the  florist, 
the  mailman,  the  president,  the  babysitter  and  me. 

The  comfortable  tapping  of  the  rain  on  the  metal  roof 

the  sand  is  dark  and  damp  now 

the  drops  have  obscured  my  footprints 

but  I  remember  where  1  walked. 

The  drowsy  day 
trickles  away 
rain  . .  .  rain 
here  to  stay. 

Gentle  things  are  the  most  beautiful 
Soft  goodbyes  on  winter  nights 
calm  cool  voices  when  fevers  rage 
a  mother’s  hand  that  pats  her  hair 
a  welcome  home  in  words  unspoken 
a  touch  that  says  well  done  my  love. 

Tell  me  a  story  here  in  the  rain 
About  the  treasure  you  gave  away 
Walk  with  me  along  the  sand 
Please  come  home  this  time  to  stay. 


Elizabeth  Travers 
(This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  longer  poem.) 
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“See  that  crow?”  —  clutching  up  there, 

That  black  in  the  branch. 

The  honed  wind  cut  in  and  about 
As  the  aging  man  whispered. 

“Well,  1  say  that  he  is  me  .  .  .  yes.” 

(We  all  knew  it  well.) 

And  as  the  wind  rippled  away. 

Toward  gouges  and  fuzzed  ridges. 

The  cold  still  grey  breath  fell. 

And  the  crow  loosed  the  hold. 

He  seemed  to  flow  away, 

To  the  softer  mists  on  the  back  hills. 

Robert  P.  Mandino 
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Thus  it  ended:  not  with  a  whimper 
nor  with  a  bang, 

but  a  neat  and  sudden 
stop. 

Autos  died  like  wind-up  toys, 
rotating  signs  ground  to  a  halt, 
subway  echoing  dissipated 
through  the  tunnels  beneath  the  city. 

Manhattan’s  blazing  Babylon  towers 
blinked  off  like  Christmas  tree  lights 
as  if  someone  had  tripped  on  a  wire 
somewhere 

and  pulled  the  cardinal  plug. 

The  skyline  vanished 
into  the  ink-black  sky 
and  a  velvet  curtain  of  silence  fell 
to  mark  the  Grand  Finale. 

It  came  like  the  flash  of  a  sword 
that  cut  a  clean  but  fatal  wound, 
leaving  no  time 
for  even  a  hurried  prayer. 

The  sun  arose  on  schedule 
in  a  cloudless  virgin  sky 
above  mountains  of  rusted  steel 
and  crumbling  granite. 

Deep  in  the  valleys 

all  that  moved  were  the  dandelions 
that  split  the  Park  Avenue  pavement 

and  the  scavenger  pigeons 
that  roosted  or  walked 
precisely  where  they  pleased. 

David  Romanowski 
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Virginia  Cowslip 

daft, 

like  some  fragile  flower  you  had  known. 

Virginia  Cowslip,  bluebells  tossed  in  the  wind, 
you  watched  the  rises  of  fish  in  the  river, 
nodding  blossoms  laughed  in  her  hair 
and  mockingbirds  spread  their  wings  in  the  grass, 
white  bands  flashed  in  the  twilight, 
she  picked  a  pinkish  cup  for  you. 

—  Mertensia,  Mary. 

it  bloomed  again, 

soft  human  colors  and  shortened  hair, 
your  hand  touched  a  moist,  bowed  cup, 
fragrant  petals  broke  in  your  palm 
and  the  moonlit  grass  whispered  its  solace, 
sorry  in  the  night  you  shivered, 
dropped  the  bluebells  in  the  river 
and  watched  them  float  away. 


James  Von  Hendy 
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Stoney-End 

'mari'child,  you  said. 

Rockport:  your  Irish  setter  ran  the  beach, 
you  in  yellow  and  my  Walter  Dyer  leather  hat; 

I  chased  fancies  on  a  green  Peugot, 
laughed  at  the  wind  in  my  face 
and  on  an  afternoon  of  too  much  wine, 
drew  circles  in  your  moist,  warm  palm: 

the  radio  played  “Glass  Onion”; 
the  Stone  Poneys  and  early  Ronstadt  —  “Stoney  End”; 
nurtured,  naive  fingers  drew  wiser  circles 
and  you  hid  response  behind  a  shroud  of  auburn  hair. 

Longer  in  a  bathtub, 

Gibran,  psalms,  folk  masses — 
the  good  book  Jesus;  you,  Lynne, 
still  in  the  Sunday  morning  light 
I  felt  the  fury  of  a  broken  thunder 
and  knew,  but  never  said,  good-bye. 


James  Von  Hendy 
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In  the  V.A.  Hospital 

We  sit  and  stare,  across  from  each  other. 

On  occasion  you  wipe  your  red  pencil  eyes 
With  a  soiled  handkerchief  brought  slowly 
From  your  old,  unstylish,  too  long,  brown  robe. 

We  sit,  suspended,  thirteen  floors  above. 

Was  it  luck  or  irony  for  this  ward? 

In  the  elevator.  Mother  marveled. 

And  speculated  on  what  grim  comment 

You  must  have  made  when  the  light  stopped  moving. 

The  table  pays  Thirteen,  only  thirteen. 

The  croupier  orderly  took  all  your  clothes. 

Gambler,  you  played  so  long,  you  had  to  lose. 

We  are  locked  in  each  other’s  company. 

The  door  is  locked,  the  screens  are  bolted  shut. 

Frederick  William  Hayes 
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Rites  of  Passage 

He  remembers  just  the  dank  chill 
Of  all  those  Sunday  mornings 
When  they’d  rise  in  the  dark  and  still 
Shivering,  pull  the  rough  stitching 
Of  oft'patched  cloth  over  legs 
Thimshinned  and  itching. 

Father’s  snore  from  the  couch 
Rang  deeply  through  the  kitchen: 

A  southeast  Mass  bell 
Calling  all  to  elbow  at  the  tap, 

Splash  icy  water  in  cracked  brown  mugs  — 

A  feast  before  the  Sacrament: 

Urged  through  leaden  streets  to  church. 

The  dull  swish'clack  of  heels  on  gray  cobblestone 
Clapping  like  rosary  beads. 

He  still  walks  home  from  work:  now 
Down  seamless  tarred  streets 
Where  the  evening  traffic  sounds 
Tally  out  the  daily  bread; 

He  turns  in  to  the  frontwalk. 

To  sunblanched  porch  and  supper’s  content. 

He  spends  secular  evenings 
Watching  Kojak  with  the  wife. 

At  the  bar  with  friends’  creased  faces 
Feeling  the  bright  brass  clank  of 
Hard,  shined  coins  in  public  places 
The  bump  of  calloused  elbows  at  the  taps. 

Dreams  are  pressed  now  from  foreign  sidewalk’s  cement 
And  memories  swish-and'clack 
Discreetly,  without  lament. 


David  Wholley 
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Dead  Pursuit 


One  day  I  ran  after  death; 
jogging  frantically  down 
a  Midwest  highway, 
cornfield  sun  burning  my  back. 

1  wanted  to  tell  him  what 
she  had  done  to  me. 

But  where  do  you  look  for, 
death? 

Is  it  there  on 
the  front  grille  of  a 
68  Impala 
whooshing  by  me. 

Or  is  it  in  the 
water  of  the 
choking  lake 
that  I  scamper  past. 

Perhaps  I  will  find 
him  in  the  teeth 
of  a  vicious  farmdog 
that  growls  my  approach. 

But  I  really  know 
he’s  found  in  the 
crucifying  agony  of  a 
shattered  future. 

1  loved  her  so 

feet  bleed  from  barefoot  runnin 
outa  breath 
gotta  quit. 


Daniel  Lorenzetti 
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Night  walk 

Slowly  they  moved 
without  an  aged 
rusty  creak 
to  smear 

the  delicate  silence. 

Smoothly 
they  swung  open, 
up  and  down  the  row 
of  marble  houses 
by  the  road. 

Cautiously 
we  watched  them, 
crouched  behind 
a  cold  monument 
across  the  road. 

Sharing  not 

a  single  sound, 

with  no  hesitation, 

they  went  about  their  tasks 

as  they  emerged. 

Some  straightened  flowers 
in  their  pots, 
some  wet  their  hands 
in  the  jet  black  lake 
behind  the  trees. 
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Some  knelt 

and  spread  their  fingers 
through  the  grass 
like  timid  children, 
rolled  their  heads, 

crumpled  clumps  of  dirt 
in  their  hands, 
stood  and  stretched 
wide  as  the  naked 
autumn  trees. 

Some  ran  their  fingers 
down  the  branches, 
picked  up  fallen  leaves 
and  held  them 
to  the  wood. 

Some  stood  on  the  road 
bathing  in  the  warm 
shafts  of  moon, 
washing  cobwebs 
from  their  lungs. 

Some  walked  around 
spread  against  their 
luminescent  walls, 
cheeks  and  hands 
against  the  stone. 
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One  wiped  dirt 
from  his  doorstep, 
one  from  stained  glass 
on  his  bronze  portal 
in  the  front. 

One  smelled  a  flower, 
one  gathered  leaves, 
one  stared  aloft 
picking  stars 
from  the  sky. 

Just  as  slowly, 

one  by  one, 

they  gathered  up 

their  ragged  selves 

from  their  preoccupations. 

Silently,  deliberately, 
migrated  back 
amongst  each  other, 
never  touching, 
never  signaling, 

found  their  places 
in  their  simple  homes, 
closed  their  doors, 
laid  themselves  back  again 
to  rest. 


David  Romanowski 
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Detachment  in  Dubliners 

Throughout  Dubliners  many  characters  emerge  as  portraits  of 
detachment.  Distance  is  their  basic  stance  on  life  and  they  try 
hard  to  maintain  this  position.  Although  order  and  objectivity 
are  major  characteristics  of  the  Dubliners’  personalities,  the 
desire  for  adventures  surfaces.  Joyce  often  juxtaposes  the  naked 
feelings  of  these  characters  and  the  adornment  that  surrounds 
their  lives.  Ultimately  it  is  this  cloak  of  protection  that  wins  out 
in  stories  such  as  “Clay,”  “A  Painful  Case,”  “The  Boarding 
House,”  “Eveline,”  and  “A  Little  Cloud.”  These  Dubliners  are 
not  always  as  passive  as  they  seem.  Some  recognize  their  thirst  for 
security  and  opt  to  return  to  their  “even  way  of  life.” 

Maria,  in  “Clay,”  is  upset  by  her  spinsterhood  but  also  likes 
it.  She  feels  secure  and  has  grown  “accustomed  to  the  life  of  laum 
dry.”  She  is  described  as  a  “very,  very  small  person,”  which  is  not 
so  much  an  accurate  description  of  her  physical  appearance  as  her 
character.  Maria  is  an  echo  of  Little  Chandler.  Although  they 
may  be  kindhearted  people,  they  are  undeveloped.  Maria  is  in  a 
sense  stripped  of  her  femininity  by  the  covering  of  her  “tidy  little 
body”  in  brown  raincloaks.  Maria  is  more  a  mother  than  a 
woman,  with  these  two  roles  being  separate.  Like  Mrs.  Sinico  in 
“A  Painful  Case,”  Maria  represents  warmth  as  distinct  from  paS' 
sion.  These  women  seem  to  be  likie  “perverse  madonnas.”  Along 
with  Eveline,  their  nature  is  a  confusion  of  womanhood  and 
motherhood. 

Little  Chandler,  like  Maria,  is  shy.  He  is  a  “neat  modest 
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figure.”  He  is  undeveloped,  for  his  artistic  aspirations  are  never 
realized.  Maria,  Eveline,  Mr.  Duffy,  and  Little  Chandler  try  to 
maintain  the  orderliness  of  their  minds.  Mr.  Duffy’s  books  are 
arranged  ‘‘from  below  upwards  according  to  bulk.”  At  first 
glance,  one  might  see  these  Dubliners  as  vague,  helpless  creatures 
but  they  are  very  particular  and  methodical.  Mr.  Duffy  is  par¬ 
ticular  about  his  books  and  his  political  convictions.  Little 
Chandler  rarely  drinks  or  smokes  and  comments  on  the  vulgarity 
of  Gallaher.  Maria  is  picky  about  the  cake  she  buys,  going  to  the 
store  that  uses  more  icing.  These  Dubliners  seem  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  their  clouds  of  habit  and  duty. 

Although  Joyce  clearly  holds  the  paralysis  that  Dublin 
generates  responsible  for  the  lack  of  energy  and  ambition  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  the  individual  characters  do  not  escape 
blame.  Like  Little  Chandler  in  his  little  house  and  little  world, 
they  are  cowering  and  cowardly.  They  are  delicate  and  abstinent 
people  who  spend  their  time  looking  for  some  sign  of  passion, 
some  adventure  —  and  then  avoid  it.  Eveline,  Maria,  and  Little 
Chandler  are  portrayed  as  child-like  but  that  is  not  an  altogether 
satisfactory  justification.  A  child  responds  to  feelings  unlike 
these  characters  who  are  surprised  by  touch.  The  Dubliners 
become  flustered  and  stammer.  Subsequently,  they  allow 
nothing  to  touch  them,  not  even  a  memory.  Silence  pervades  as 
in  the  end  of  ‘‘Eveline,”  giving  ‘‘no  sign  of  love  or  farewell  or 
recognition.” 

These  Dubliners  seems  to  be  caught  up  in  their  ‘‘self- 
contained  demeanors.”  Joyce  even  goes  a  step  further,  suggesting 
they  are  these  bodies,  which  is  evident  by  the  way  so  many  of  the 
characters  survey  themselves  in  a  mirror.  They  look  in  the 
mirrors  for  some  kind  of  support,  for  a  recognition  that  they  are 
something,  as  if  their  purposes  are  revealed  in  their  reflections. 
Mrs.  Mooney  in  ‘‘The  Boarding  House,”  sees  her  ‘‘decisive  ex¬ 
pression”  and  is  pleased.  She  wants  a  reassurance  that  her  course 
of  action  will  prove  right.  Maria  and  Gabriel  look  in  mirrors  and 
Mr.  Duffy  has  one  above  his  washstand.  When  these  characters 
stand  before  a  mirror,  they  see  only  a  reflection  that  is  a  distant 
way  of  looking  at  the  self.  However,  for  the  Dubliners,  this  often 
represents  their  closest  encounters  with  their  person.  What  they 
see  sums  up  their  self-esteem. 

In  ‘‘Clay,”  Maria  ‘‘looked  with  quaint  affection  at  the 
diminutive  body  which  she  had  so  often  adorned.”  Despite  her 
general  uneasiness,  she  enjoys  covering  herself  up,  removing 
herself  from  men  and  the  mention  of  marriage.  Mr.  Duffy  seems 
to  be  the  clearest  example  of  one  who  wants  to  be  detached  for  he 
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professes  it  openly.  They  want  to  remain  dutiful.  Maria,  Eveline, 
and  Little  Chandler  have  a  genuine  desire  for  adventure  but 
choose  the  security  of  family.  (However,  this  security  is  not  full 
proof.  Maria’s  brothers  fight,  Eveline’s  father  threatens  her,  and 
Little  Chandler’s  wife  is  angry  with  him.)  In  this  way,  they  adorn 
themselves,  shroud  themselves  in  duty;  in  obligations  to  family 
and  work. 

Joyce  seems  to  suggest  that  the  Dubliners  are  objects  that 
have  been  represented  in  their  “self-contained  demeanors.’’ 
“Perhaps  she  would  never  see  again  those  familiar  objects  from 
which  she  had  never  dreamed  of  being  divided.’’  If  they  are,  or  at 
least  see  themselves  that  way,  then  they  can  be  detached  and  not 
held  responsible,  as  the  newspaper  account  in  “A  Painful  Case’’ 
ends  —  “No  blame  attached  to  anyone.”  The  Dubliners  are 
paralysed  by  the  city  but  there  is  a  hint  that  these  “outcasts  from 
life’s  feast”  can  emerge  as  living  people,  not  objects,  if  they  are 
willing  to  encounter  passion.  They  must  act  on  their  aspirations. 

“Mean,  modern  and  pretentious,”  Dublin  and  its  suburbs 
do  not  encourage  growth.  Yet  if  we  are  to  read  these  stories  in  the 
light  of  the  universal  application  they  demand,  all  of  us  Dub¬ 
liners  must  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  order  to  enable  us  to  live 
and  not  merely  survive.  Although  there  is  a  hint  of  this  ability  to 
escape,  it  seems  that  the  Dubliners  on  a  whole  cannot  get  out  and 
it  will  be  the  artist  who  can  free  himself  and,  hopefully,  his  com¬ 
patriots.  In  Dubliners,  we  are  left  with  pictures  of  unobtrusive 
characters,  afraid  to  move  and  afraid  to  feel,  people  who  are  neat, 
tidy,  and  secure  in  the  strictest  sense.  Ultimately,  we  are  left  with 
many  painful  cases. 


Tracy  Tufillaro 
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